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The Servian Tragedy. 


It is not so very far back in history that the cry, 
« Off with their heads!” was a common one, when 
sovereigns were unsavory and displeasing to any con- 
siderable faction of their subjects. But people gen- 
erally supposed that the day of such lawless and 
savage proceedings had passed in countries making 
any pretense to civilization. It would be hard, how- 
ever, to find anywhere in history anything to surpass 
in naked, cold-blooded brutality the midnight assassi- 
nation, on the 11th of June, of the king and queen 
of Servia, with cabinet officers and others. The 
details of the horrible tragedy, by which a whole 
dynasty was wiped out of existence, have been given 
by the daily press, and we do not care to stain our 
pages by the recital of them. The event gives rise 
to several reflections which it may not be out of place 
to write down. 

First of all, one cannot help feeling that this 
assassination, deliberately planned and executed by 
the Servian army, or a section of it, is the natural 
fruitage of the spirit which the overgrown militarism 
of the time is producing. This spirit nearly wrecked 
the temple of justice in France, and gave the nation 
a frightful struggle with the encroaching power of 
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the army, in the Dreyfus affair. It has exalted the 
soldier over the civilian in Germany and Austria. 
It is at the bottom of the alarming growth of lynch- 
ing in the United States. It is pushing relentlessly 
for conscription in England. It was behind the kill- 
ing of the two South African republics and the 
crushing of the Filipino hopes of a free and inde- 
pendent government of their own. It had much to 
do with the Armenian slaughter and with the recent 
savage massacre of Jews at Kishineff, where a body 
of five hundred soldiers on the second fatal morning 
marched at the head of the “Christian ” mob into 
the Jewish quarter and gave the word and the cour- 
age to begin the fiendish work. 

This spirit, which is at the same time effect and 
cause, exalts force as the ready and swift instrument 
for the accomplishment of any designs, good as well 
as bad. It makes might the sovereign remedy for 
injustice; for What, it asks, is so effectual as to take 
off the heads of the wicked and get them out of the 
way? It ignores or defies law. It has little respect 
for life, reputation or property. It begets insolence 
and truculence. It sets its own ends, and then 
clubs, or stabs, or burns, or shoots, or water-cures its 
way to them, if they cannot be reached by less dras- 
tic measures. Its forms of manifestation are differ- 
ent under differing circumstances, but wherever it 
prevails, as it does for the time being in so many 
parts of the earth, it threatens all the foundations of 
social order and imperils all the acquisitions of civili- 
zation. 

Astonishment has been expressed on several hands 
that such an event as the Servian assassination could 
happen in our time. It has been pronounced totally 
out of harmony with our civilization. So itis. But 
it is in thorough harmony with the gigantic barbarism 
which is maintained in the midst of our civilization, 
and which so many otherwise good and noble men 
blindly uphold and even seek to extend. It is in 
perfect accord with the spirit which fosters great 
armies and big navies and believes in hammering out 
progress with the butt end of muskets and with 
lyddite shells. If this theory of civilizing by force 
be true, then the Servian revolutionists were per- 
fectly justified in their summary proceedings to get 
rid of a high-handed king. 

It makes one shudder for the moral stability of the 
world to think how little revulsion of the public con- 
science there has been at this awful crime. The 
theory that the end justifies the means seems to have 
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been generally accepted as legitimate in this case. 
Newspapers have served up the news as if it were a 
veritable moral delicacy, and few of them have had 
more than a passing perfunctory condemnation of the 
murder. The governments of Europe have been 
much more exercised over the political complications 
which might result than over the crime itself. Rus: 
sia and Austria have hastened to approve of the fruit 
of the deed, the enthronement of the new king, while 
at the same time professing that the perpetrators 
must be brought to justice. Lord Lansdowne has 
refrained from laying England’s saintly hands in ap- 
proval on the head of the new king. But he will 
end in recognizing Peter Black George and by ac- 
crediting a minister to his court, for England has 
beheaded too many small nations to make anything 
more than a sanctimonious protest against the action 
of the Servian army revolutionists in getting rid by 
murder of a base and worthless sovereign. The 
other nations also which are righteously holding 
aloof from recognizing the new government will 
finally accept it. They are all involved in the same 
guilty and deadly system. If these governments 
wish to prevent such black crimes against constituted 
authority, they will have to begin by abandoning the 
huge system of violence of which these are but the 
sudden eddies. This remedy would prove almost 
immediately effectual, and it is the only one that 
will. 

Again, even if the new government of Servia shall 
prove to be much better than that of the assassinated 
king, as it is altogether probable will be the case 
under the restored constitution, the crime which has 
been committed will work its inevitable effects upon 
the nation. From these the Servian people cannot 
hope to escape, without a great change in their temper 
and purposes. The army will not forget the deed 
which it has done, with the approval of the parlia- 
ment and people. It will be more imperious than 
before. At some time hereafter ambitious members 
of it, inspired by the memory of the ease with which 
an undesirable ruler was disposed of, will not find 
inducements wanting to execute some coup which 
their ambition may feel to be demanded. They that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword. Violence 
hegets violence, and this Servia may again have ocea- 
sicn to know to her sorrow, possibly in the entire 
loss of her independence. 

So far as has come to light, the new king, though 
long claiming the throne by right, does not seem to 
have been directly responsible for the crime which 
has paved his way to it. But accepting the crown 
at the hands of the murderous soldiery, he will find 
it resting very uneasily on his head. How can he, 
under the circumstances, be a ruler with any inde- 
pendence? How can the parliament which has 
hastened to ratify the will of the army have any 
freedom of initiative ? 


The situation is a very dark one for the nation. 
It is the outcome of a century of violence and wicked- 
ness. The new régime, originating as it has in a 
new crime of the deepest dye, cannot have many ele- 
ments of hopefulness in it, unless the better elements 
in the country come to the front more than they have 
yet done. The aspirations of a section of the people 
after a truly liberal, republican government have been 
stifled by the same agency that wrought the foul 
murder. This leaves lawless might in command of 
the situation, and where might rules, whatever may 
be the immediate absence of popular disorder, neither 
justice, nor liberty, nor settled order and peace have 
much chance to live and prosper. 


On Military Statues and Parades. 


Channing, to whom a worthy monument was re- 
cently erected in the Boston Public Gardens, never 
uttered words of truer insight and deeper wisdom 
than when he said: 


“To one who reflects, there is something very shock- 
ing in these decorations of war. If men must fight, let 
them wear the badges which become their craft. It 
would shock us to see a hangman dressed out in scarf 
and epaulette, and marching with merry music to the 
place of punishment. The soldier has a sadder work 
than that of the hangman. His office is not to dispatch 
occasionally a single criminal; he goes to the slaughter 
of thousands as free from crime as himself. The sword 
is worn as an ornament, and yet its use is to pierce the 
heart of a fellow-creature. As well might the butcher 
parade before us his knife, or the executioner his axe or 
halter. . . To attire men for this work with fantastic 
trappings, to surround this fearful occupation with all 
the circumstances of gaiety and pomp, seems as_barbar- 
ous as it would be to deck a gallows, or to make a stage 
for dancing beneath the scaffold.” 


We confess that we are not pleased to see the 
great equestrian statue of General Hooker at the en- 
trance to the State House grounds ; Channing would 
not have been pleased with it. He would have felt 
that by its erection there Massachusetts was throwing 
her powerful influence to keep up a barbarous insti- 
tution which ought to be eliminated from society as 
quickly as possible. 

The statue itself is an unusually fine work of art, 
both man and horse. But it is on this account all 
the more seductive and dangerous. Lifting itself 
proudly there at the approach to the legislative halls, 
on one of the most frequented and prominent spots 
in the State, it will be always saying to those who 
come from all parts of the nation and the world that 
Massachusetts still considers the fighter the ideal 
man, patriot and hero; for General Hooker will 
always remain to the country “Fighting Joe.” The 
term will stick, in spite of the fact that he repudiated 
and despised it, as equivalent to « Fighting Fool.” It 
was not the “fighting” in the expression to which 
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he objected, for he never did anything else but fight. 
It was his business and his pleasure. He objected to 
the expression as indicating that he tumbled into bat- 
tles rashly and insanely, without consideration of 
circumstances. (General Hooker’s entire record is in 
the forty-seven battles in which he took part from 
1846 to 1865. The earlier of these were in a war as 
wicked and inexcusable as a nation ever engaged in, 
and from it neither he nor any one else got any 
honor. 

What is the objection to the monument? The 
same as to all statues of military heroes, except that 
in this case it is all the greater because of the size 
and position of it. Such monuments serve to help 
preserve the barbarous custom of war, which has no 
place among civilized and cultivated men. Every 
boy who ascends Beacon Hill, passes the Capitol 
grounds and looks up at the big monument, with its 
imposing military attitude, resplendent in its “ glory,” 
both man and horse “ sniffing the battle from afar,” 
will feel all the fighting instincts in him quickened 
and st-engthened, and with inflamed imagination will 
long for an opportunity to distinguish himself in 
some conflict where danger broods while men are 
killing each other. Fighting will seem to him the 
noblest of human pursuits, and thus the state will 
have powerfully promoted what Channing called 
“ rebarbarization.” 

It is most regrettable that Massachusetts, which 
has done so much to make dominant the principles 
for which Channing stood, which has always been a 
leader in the movement which has culminated in the 
international tribunal at The Hague, which even now 
preserves in her midst in an eminent degree the 
leaven of high intellectual and moral ideals out of 
which alone true civilization is developed, should so 
far forget her standards and her attainments as at 
this late day to begin surrounding her capitol with 
fresh military statues. The day for these is past. 
They no longer contribute anything in the way of 
any real honor which may be thought legitimately to 
belong to men of the Hooker type. On the other 
hand, they are incalculably mischievous in keeping 
alive the false ideals, the selfish ambitions, the spirit 
and iove of war, whose speedy elimination is now de- 
manded by all the true interests of humanity. 

The street demonstration on the day of the unveil- 
ing of the Hooker statue was still more mischievous 
— for the moment at any rate. It was the greatest 
military pageant which has been seen in Boston in 
recent years. Fifteen thousand men were in line,— 
veterans, regular soldiers, marines, militiamen, cav- 
alry, artillerymen, school cadets, —and the pageant 
was witnessed, it was said, by nearly a million people, 
who lined the streets, many deep, and filled all win- 
dows and doors. There was endless martial music ; 
there were flags without number floating in the 
breezes; there were prancing steeds and carriages 


full of high functionaries ; there were thumping rifles 
and glittering swords; the rhythmic tread of men, the 
rush and rattle of artillery wagons; the shouts and 
calls of officers; there were shoulder ornaments, 
trouser stripes and flaming sleeves galore. It was all 
very gorgeous and stunning, but all very cheap and 
childish for Massachusetts,—so Channing would 
have said, 

To one who looks for the inner significance of 
things, this pageant instinctively recalled the days of 
Cesar and Alexander, of Tilly and Wallenstein, of 
Charles XII. and Frederick the Great, of Louis XIV. 
and Napoleon. It made one feel that he was away 
from American soil, among the barracks, the endless 
soldiers and camps of armed Europe. Back of it all 
one could seein the mind’s eye the furious and deadly 
battlefield and the whole panorama of cruelties, in- 
humanities, woes and degradations into which that 
opens, but which have always been kept studiously 
in the background by the promoters of war. 

We know not with whom the Hooker day pageant 
originated. Its origin was clearly military. There 
was not a sign of any other idea in it. It wasa great 
stroke of military shrewdness. Nothing better could 
have been contrived to further in New England the 
militarization of our country now going on at a pace 
which makes even the German Kaiser wonder and 
admire. All the boys of Boston were on the side- 
walks, wild with excitement, pushing, clapping, huz- 
zaing, and wishing every one of them that he were a 
soldier. ‘Thousands of mothers were there, wishing 
to their hearts core that they might marry their 
daughters, — innocent daughters and still more inno- 
cent mothers !— to shining young officers like these 
who passed by like wonderful dreams. Young girls 
innumerable smiled on the passing ranks, flung 
flowers, and clapped their pure hands, little suspect- 
ing the hideous orgies of war which had been seen by 
the old veterans who hobbled by, with sad and serious 
countenances, behind which no feverish wish for fight- 
ing and “glory” any longer remained. 

The pageant passed, and Boston went back to its 
daily routine. But the spectacle will repeat itself a 
thousand times in the vivid and susceptible imagina- 
tions of the youth who witnessed it that day, and the 
evil fruits will silently ripen in the years to come — 
as the men who originated the demonstration meant 
should be the case. 





The final award in the Anglo-Russian dispute 
which grew out of the occupation by Russian troops 
at Tientsii in March, 1901, of a railway siding be- 
longing to a British railway company, has been ren- 
dered. It practically concedes all the claims put 
forward by the British company. This is another 
triumph for the principle of arbitration, and an addi- 
tional evidence of the growth of reasonableness in 
international relations. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The Commission of the International 


>, . 
The Pease Peace Bureau has decided to hold the 


Congress. ‘wie “ 
Universal Peace Congress this year at 


Rouen, France. It was expected that the Congress 
would go to The Ilague, but the Netherlands Peace 
Society withdrew its invitation to the Congress for this 
gift to the Hague 
Court for the building of a Temple of Peace. The So- 
ciety prefers to wait till this temple is erected, and then 


year, on account of Mr. Carnegie’s 


have the Congress come to The Hague and meet in it. 
Rouen is in the north of France and will be a most ac- 
cessible place for the Congress, and as for entertainment, 
nobody can surpass our French friends in generosity and 
care. The program of the Congress will not differ 
materially from that of the previous meetings. It will 
include a report from the Standing Committee of the 
Bureau on the events of the year, the present situation 
as to arbitration treaties between the nations, a report 
of the Standing Committee on questions liable to pro- 
voke international conflicts, a report of the Special Com- 
mission appointed to study the economic causes of war, 
a discussion of the subject of a truce of armaments, in- 
ternational law, definition of the right of legitimate self- 
defense, method of effective propaganda, ete. The 
Congress will be held the third week in September, 
though the local committee of organization at Rouen has 
not yet been able to fix the exact day of opening. 





Stephen 8S. Wise of Portland, Oregon, a 
A European 


. distinguished Jewish Rabbi of the North- 
Importation. . 


west, delivered, on the evening of June 5th, 
a powerful protest against the present tendency to mili- 
tarism in the United States. We quote a few of his 
many terse and forceful sentences: “This militarism, a 
strictly European importation, should be barred out at 
‘War,” he said, “is not to be 
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the gates of our land 
prepared for and regarded as if it were a regular and 
ordinary thing amid the events of life.’ “Among the 
less harmful symptoms of the rise of the spirit of militar- 
ism is the growing practice of sending our youth to mili- 
tary schools. A graver symptom is the wanton extrava- 
gance into which we are rushing headlong for the up- 
building of the American navy.” “The United States 
navy twenty years ago cost $15,000,000 per annum; ten 
years ago, $23,000,000; in 1895, $25,000,000; and the 
current year’s ex pense is calculated to be about $80,000,000. 
A student of naval affairs estimates that within a very 
few years the annual expense of supporting our naval 
establishment will be $150,000,000, or nearly $500,000 
daily.” “The annual expense account of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, one of the greatest civilizing agencies of the 


Western Continent, is $100,000.” “If we plan to build 
five ships or cruisers in one year, Russia at once sets out 
to build six, and Germany possibly seven, France per- 
haps eight or nine, and England ten or twelve; where- 
upon our government sets out to readjust the naval pro- 
gram.” “If a guarantee against defeat by any combina- 
tion of powers is to be secured, when, if ever, shall the 
naval building program come to an end?” “ The ‘na- 
tionalism’ that leads to militarism is nothing more than 
a wholesale, collective national neglect of the law, ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ or its paraphrase as 
voiced in Christendom under the title,‘ The Golden Rule.’ ” 
“Theft does not cease to be theft because it is styled ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement, and murder does not cease to be 
murder because its victims are multitudinous in number.” 
“The suppression of individuality, which is the natural 
concomitant of militarism, cannot long coéxist with a 
truly democratic ideal.” “It seems that to-day already 
there is danger of looking upon our army asa class apart ; 
to criticise an army officer is looked upon as treasonable ; 
to demand that the officers of the army shall in any 
event obey the laws of war and the laws of humanity is 
to be disloyal to our country’s defenders.” “ Militarism 
is the bane and blight of Europe because it perverts 
ideals.” We are glad to see this noble protest on the 
Pacitic Coast, where so many citizens are being thought- 
lessly carried away into support of policies out of which 
can come only evil to the nation and to civilization. 





The degradation of the Church under 
the pressure of political influences and 
false national standards was never more 
humiliatingly illustrated than at the time of the recent 
Servian tragedy. After the assassination of King Alex- 
ander and the election of Peter Karageorgevicz a great 
thanksgiving service was held in the Cathedral. A 7Ze 
Deum was sung. The aged Metropolitan of the city, 
surrounded by the bishops of the Cathedral chapter, 
officiated at the Ze Deum, and read a short address in 
which he congratulated the nation on the restoration of 
the Karageorgevicz dynasty. He then went on to ex- 
press his regrets that such a thing had become necessary, 
but thanked the army for what it had done, that is, for 
the ghastly midnight murder of the royal family and 
others. After this monstrous deliverance the aged man 
ought to have marched with his attendants out of the 
Cathedral, locked it fast, flung the key into a ditch, 
thrown off his gorgeous robes and declared, “ The king- 
dom of our Lord Jesus Christ has become the kingdom 
of this world with all its selfishness and brutality ; 
henceforth there is no excuse for the name of Chris- 
tianity, which I now throw off forever.” When the 
Church ceases to declare the great moral and spiritual 


The Church 
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principles which ought at all times of trial and peril, as 
well as of security and assurance, to guide the life of 
individuals and of peoples, there is no more use for it. 
And achurch or a minister who loses faith in the con- 
quering power of Christian principles and begins weakly 
and apologetically to compromise with social or national 
sins, in Servia, England, America or anywhere else, is 
far on the road toward uselessness and something worse. 
“ Civilization” by murder, of individuals or of peoples, 
is a monstrous business for the ministers of the “meek 
and lowly” Jesus to be profit-sharing in. 





What the masses of the German people 
are thinking about the militarism which 
the Kaiser and “his friends” are deter- 
mined shall be developed to the last extremity, at what- 
ever cost of treasure and flesh, is clearly revealed by the 
recent elections to the national parliament. The Social- 
ists have increased their representation in the parliament 
by fifteen seats, and their total vote was over two mil- 
lions anda half. At Essen, the home of the late Herr 
Krupp, the great ironmaster and gunmaker, the Social- 
ists had their greatest success, increasing their vote five- 
fold. Many of the people have gone over and joined 
the Socialist party, which now numbers more than one- 
third of all the voters of the Empire, not because they 
approve of some of the more violent parts of the pro- 
gram of the extreme Socialists, but as the only simple 
and clear way of recording their determined opposition 
to the militarism of the government with its taxation 
schemes. It is probable that in the second elections, 
which must be held in all the districts where no candi- 
dates received a majority, the Socialists will considerably 
increase their number of seats. It is perfectly clear from 
this Socialist development that a crisis is approaching in 
German political affairs. What form it will take is not 
now clear. The conflict will be over militarism. That 
has become the one mastering issue. By the time the 
next parliamentary election comes round the time will 
probably be ripe for the decision. If the parliamentary 
institutions continue, the present militarism will ulti- 
mately be voted out of the empire. And as to an im- 
perial coup by which parliamentary government will be 
suppressed, the German people would never tolerate 
that. 

Since the above was written the second elections have 
taken place and the hopes of the Socialists have been 
fully realized. They have increased their representation 
until they now have eighty-one seats in the Reichstag. If 
the election laws were not so unjust as to require about 
double the number of Socialist votes to elect a member 
as of other parties, they would have nearly one-half of 
the whole number of seats. 


German 
Elections. 


In his Introduction to “ Channing’s 


To Christian = Discourses on War,” just published by 


Principles. = $ s : ; 
Mr. Ginn in the peace series which he is 


issuing, Edwin.D. Mead speaks as follows of the power 
in the hands of the Church to abolish war, if it were 
only faithfully and fully used. The same thought has 
often been expressed before, but it needs, alas! incessant 
repeating, even though an increasing portion of the 
Church and the ministry is, we feel sure, showing itself 
true to the principles of the Prince of Peace: 

“With a common high resolve on their part to be 
true to the principles of the Church’s great Founder, 
the Prince of Peace, war and the military system could 
not endure for a decade as a regular feature in the life 
of the commonwealth of nations. There is nothing so 
melancholy, nothing so discouraging to the worker for 
the peace and order of the world, as the easy readiness 
of multitudes of Christian churches and ministers to 
follow the multitude to do evil; to abdicate their ideals 
and high functions when their nation is once embarked 
or once bent on unjust war, and turn with the crowd 
from the harp and organ to the drum and fife. The 
hard, severe and unpopular but ennobling and com- 
manding duties of moral leadership are forgotten, and 
the selfish motives and passions of the people are con- 
doned and whitewashed, and ’mid prayer and song the 
worse is made to seem the better reason. No other 
single thing could do more for the promotion of the 
cause of peace and international reason, in its conflicts 
with the hoary methods of violence and war, than the 
conversion of the Christian Church to Christian princi- 
ples; and nothing, surely, can help more efficiently to 
this end than the contemplation and careful study of 
one who in the pulpit from the beginning to the end of 
life applied these principles heroically and luminously 
to this great issue, as the exigencies of national life from 
time to time commanded.” 





The following from one of our exchanges, 
Lynching. = . “ a. 
Unity, is written so well that we will not 


attempt to restate it in our own words: 


“Last week a horrible case of lynching occurred at 
Belleville, in the southern part of the State of Illinois. 
A negro school teacher in the heat of passion shot a 
superintendent who had withheld from him a certificate, 
the shot proving fatal; whereupon the populace outdid 
in violence and lawlessness the deeds of the homicide by 
a brutal lynching. This violence was not a case of black 
and white; it was a revelation of the brutality that lurks 
in human nature of all colors. One violence does not 
justify another. So long as lawlessness is matched by 
greater lawlessness, the lower elements of society, black 
or white, will manifest themselves in these horrible ways. 
Fiendishness on the one hand does not justify wolfish- 
ness on the other. This is a vindication of Mrs. brown- 
ing’s insight : 

‘There’s not a crime that’s rung upon the counters of this 
world 

But takes its proper change out still in crime. 

Let sinners look to it.’ 





126 THE 
Well does the Record- Herald of Chicago say in its edi- 
torial comment: ‘ The people who joined in this lynch- 
ing had filled themselves with sophistries. But only an 
interested partisan can fail to see that they are guilty of 
the crime which they undertook to punish, This man 
shot the superintendent because he had lost all respect 
for law in his ungovernable fit of anger. It was a deed 
proper only to a savage, but the citizens emulated this 
savagery.’ Well did Charles G. Ames of boston say at 
the recent Unitarian anniversary, ‘Who are we of the 
United States to rebuke Russia for its barbarities to the 
Jews while our own hands are so red with murder at 
home and in the far-off islands of the sea?’” 





The sixtieth birthday of the Baroness 
Von Suttner, which occurred on the ninth 


by her 


The Baroness 
Von Suttner. : 

of June, was made the occasion, 
numberless peace friends throughout Europe, of convey- 
ing to her an expression of the high honor and love in 
This tribute was not one 


It was 


which she is universally held. 
of words only, but also “ something substantial.” 
only about a dozen years ago that the Baroness and her 
since deceased, became known in an interna- 
Before that time she had won distinction in 
in which was al- 


husband, 
tional way. 
her own country by her literary work, 
ready strongly manifested the high humanitarian spirit 
which has since characterized her larger labors. Since 
her advocacy of the cause of peace began, her rise has 
been most remarkable. It is no exaggeration to say that 
she is now the best known and most honored woman in 
Europe —and we do not think there is another who is 
more useful. Her great historical story against war, ie 
Wapien Nieder which has 
passed through some thirty editions in German and has 
into most of the leading modern lan- 


( Lay Down Your Arms ), 


been translated 
guages, has had a wide and powerful effect in Europe in 
awakening opposition to the dominant militarism of the 
time. The Baroness is a woman of queenly stature and 
bearing, of independence and courage of mind, and of 
fine womanly modesty and dignity. We join most heart- 
ily with all her friends in the tribute of affection and 
honor given her, and in wishing for the cause which she 
has so bravely espoused and advocated many years more 
of her intelligent and wise service. 





In regard to the Stated International 


ro ae Congress, the resolution in favor of which 
Congress ° 


from the Massachusetts Legislature, is to 
be presented to the coming Congress, one of the United 
States Consul-Generals in Asia writes: 
and | hasten to 


“ Your memorial received last mail, 


testify my approval. 

“Ours is a history-making epoch, and during this cen- 
war must cease among so-called Christian 
Christianity as a religion will rightly 


tury either 


nations or else 
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perish. Thoughtful men will have reason to abandon a 
religion which after two thousand years of propagation 
of ‘Peace on earth and goodwill to men’ finds all the 
leading nations more devoted to armies and battleships 
than to the arts of peace. 

“ May success attend your efforts. 


“ Sincerely, 


b] 


“U7, S§. Consul- General.” 


— <> ——_——— 


Brevities. 


. Replying to the resolutions passed by the Ameri- 
can Peace Society at its recent annual meeting in regard 
to Mr. Carnegie’s generous gift to the Hague Court, his 
private secretary, Mr. J. Bertram, writes: “Mr. Car- 
negie tenders his thanks to the American Peace Society 
for the resolutions which you send. Mr. Carnegie says 
that all other questions are trifling compared with the 
abolition of men killing each other as a mode of settling 
international disputes.” 


The death is announced in the dispatches from 
London of Sir Joseph W. Pease, president for many 
years of the Peace Society. He had been in parliament 
for over a generation and had thrown the weight of his 
influence steadily and strongly against the extension of 
militarism in England. In religion he was a Friend, and 
in a quieter way stood for the same moral principles 
which made John Bright so famous and so useful. Sir 
Joseph was of the distinguished Pease family of Darling- 
ton, which is always associated with the building of the 
first railway. We extend our sincerest sympathies to 
the English Peace Society on the loss of its distin- 
guished head. 


. . . At the recent Michigan State Convention of the 
W.C T. U. held at Ac Irian, Miss Cornelia Moots, who 
had returned from missionary work in the Philippine Is- 
lands, after detailing the corruptions attending the Ameri- 
can army occupation, said, “ ‘ War is hell,’ and military 
life is the ante-room to it.” 


. . We regret very sincerely to have to record the 
death of Ida Whipple Benham of Mystic, Conn. The 
cause of peace had no truer and more faithful friend than 
she. Wherever she went both her conscious and her 
unconscious influence were strong in the promotion of 
right feelings and right relations between individuals and 
peoples. Her poetry, of which the readers of the Apvo- 
caTE Of Peace have had many samples, was always of 
a high order of thought and frequently of extraordinary 
delicacy and beauty. She spent her time and employed 
her talents always in promoting the good of mankind. 
And that is her monument, which can never perish. 


. . . Justin McCarthy’s new book, “ British Political 
Portraits,” recently published by the Outlook Company, 
New York, will be found interesting and instructive in 
connection with the agitation in England caused by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s new taxation scheme. 


. . . The British navy burns up ten millions of dollars 
worth of coal in a year. And what is there to show for 
it when it is gone, hut more ships to burn more coal ! 
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ss A number of distinguished French Senators have 
joined the Arbitration Group in the French Parliament, 
among whom are Waldeck-Rousseau, Baron de Courcel, 
Decrais, Dupuy, Bérenger, Labiche and Magnin. 


An international conference of telegraphers has 
been meeting in London. The men of the wires have 
great power in promoting the world’s peace, or would 
have if the governments always gave them the truth to 
transmit. 


‘ The sixth convention of the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union began at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on the 8th of June. Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens of 
Portland, Maine, presided at the opening session. There 
were sixty delegates from America. 


. Prominent officials of the British government 
have asked Booker T. Washington to investigate the 
condition of the African race in British territory in 
South Africa. Complimentary as this invitation is, Mr. 
Washington will probably not undertake it, as the mis- 
sion would require him to be too long absent from his 
important work in this country. 


Richard Cobden said in 1850: “I sometimes 
quote the United States of America, and I think in this 
matter of national defense they set us a very good ex- 
ample. Does anybody dare to attack that nation? There 
is not a more formidable power in every sense of the 
word — although you may talk of France and Russia — 
than the United States of America; and there is not a 
statesman with a head on his shoulders who does not 
know it. And yet the policy of the United States is to 
keep a very small amount of armed force in existence. 
At the present moment (1850) they have not a line of 
battleships afloat, notwithstanding the vast extension of 
their commercial marine.” 


. . Seven professors of the Imperial University of 
Japan have sent a memorial.to the foreign office pointing 
out the importance of a speedy settlement of the Man- 
churia problem. They believe that if Russia retains her 
hold on Manchuria it will mean ultimate encroachment 
upon Korea. 


Rev. John Russell Gow, pastor of the Perkins 
Street Baptist Church, Somerville, Mass., delivered on 
the Sunday evenings of June a series of discourses on 
“The Future of Peace among the Nations.” His topics 
were “ The Prince of Peace,” “The War against War,” 
“ Blessed are the Peacemakers,” and “ Disarming the 
Armed.” 


The United States Volunteer Life-Saving Corps 
has just sent out an interesting and valuable summer 
bulletin with instructions for life-saving to all persons 
who may spend their vacation upon the seashore. Copies 
of the bulletin may be had at the general offices, 63 
Park Row, New York City. 


, An international Hebrew Christian Conference 
will be held at Mountain Lake Park, Md., from July 
24th to 30th. It will be undenominational, and there 
will be delegates from different countries and of various 
languages. The present condition of the Hebrews 
among the nations will be discussed. 
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The Gaceta, the official journal of Madrid, has 
announced that the arbitration convention signed be- 
tween Spain and the Republic of San Domingo was rati- 
fied at San Domingo on the 20th of January. 


. The International Peace Bureau’s report on the 
simultaneous peace manifestations of the 22d of Febru- 
ary shows that many successful meetings were held in 
Germany, Austria, Denmark, France, Italy, Hungary, 
Norway, Netherlands, Persia, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Great Britain. The largest number of meetings were 
reported from France, Germany and Italy. [This item 
was crowded out of our last issue. } 


. Andrew D. White, our late ambassador to Ger- 
many, at the recent Yale Commencement, suggested that 
our millionaires give fourteen million dollars to endow 
chairs in our leading universities to teach young men in 
public affairs, international law, diplomacy, etc. 


“ With coal one cannot paint things white, with 
asafoetida an agreeable odor cannot be produced, and 
with war peace cannot be assured.” — Sertha von Sutt- 
ner. 


It is reported that the political circles of Italy 
were deeply displeased with the importance which Kai- 
ser William attached, or was thought to attach, to his 
visit to the Pope. We doubt if the visit had any such 
political significance as the Italians have imagined. It 
is hardly likely that the Pope and the Cardinals would 
listen to any suggestion from the Kaiser as to the suc- 
cessor of Leo XIII, or that the Kaiser would in any 
manner treat the Pope as if he were a political sovereign. 


W.T. Stead, in an article in the Westminster Ga- 
zette, after alluding to the work already done by and 
now before the Hague Court, says: “ When the Court 
is given suitable quarters, it is quite probable that it will 
always be in session, and it will be the exception rather 
than the rule for a case of international controversy to 
escape the Supreme Court of the United States of the 
World.” 


It has been announced from Rio Janeiro that the 
dispute about the territory of Acre will be submitted to 
the Hague Court. 


It is high time that the friends of Richmond 
Pearson Hobson laid hands upon him and put him under 
“ mild but firm restraint.” A dispatch from New Orleans, 
June 8, said that he had that day announced his inten- 
tion of inaugurating a campaign throughout the country 
for a two billion dollar navy. 


. . Sixty thousand claims for pensions have been 
filed by persons who enlisted to fight against Spain! 
Was the Spanish war, after all, gotten up by the pension 
agents ? 


. . In a recent editorial on the “ Worship of War” 
Leslie's Weekly said: “It would be impossible to con- 
ceive a much thinner or more miserable pretext for the 
bombardment of the Venezuela fort at San Carlos than 
that given in the German Parliament by Count von 
Bilow, who, when pressed to give an explanation of it, 
replied that it was necessary to preserve German pres- 
tige.” 








28 THE 
. The total foreign trade of the three leading com- 
mercial nations of the world is now for Great Britain 
3,573 millions of dollars, for the United States 2,258 
millions and for Germany 2,254 millions. 


William H. Seward once said: “ There is reason, 
there is sound political wisdom in this provision of the 
Constitution excluding colonies, which are always sub- 
ject to oppression, and excluding provinces, which always 
tend to corrupt and ultimately to break down the parent 
state.” 

“ What, indeed, is true civilization? By its fruit 
you shall know it. It is not dominion, wealth, material 
luxury — nay, not even a great literature and education 
widespread, good though these things be. Civilization 
is not a veneer; it must penetrate to the very heart and 
core of societies of men. Its true signs are thought for 
the poor and suffering, chivalrous regard and respect for 
women, the frank recognition of human brotherhood, 
irrespective of race or color or nation or religion; the 
narrowing of the domain of mere force as a governing 
factor in the world, the love of ordered freedom, abhor- 
rence of what is mean and cruel and vile, ceaseless devo- 
tion to the claims of justice. Civilization in that, its true, 
its highest sense, must make for Peace.” — Lord Russell 
or Nillowen, 


- -<>-- ~ 


‘Worse Things Than War!”’ 


Worse things than war! O breathe it not to me, 
That aught on earth more terrible can be! 

That men their noble talents should bestow 
With: dire effect to lay their brethren low ! 


Worse things than war! Is human blood so cheap 


That we therefrom may plenteous harvest reap ? 
Is tenderness of heart so rare a thing 


Men can rejoice in human suffering ? 


Worse things than war! If fiends were set at large, 
Well might they glory in * 
With lance in rest, and all their soul on fire, 


How would they dash through mingled blood and mire! 


a splendid charge!” 


Worse things than war! ‘These deeds of madness came 
From lust of power, and thirst for worldly fame 


Heard ye that crash? °T was but a bursting shell 


That ’mid the homes of peaceful mortals fell ! 


Worse things than war! What do I now behold ? 
More awful scenes than can in words be told ! 
Dismembered bodies gasping yet for breath, 


And wounds that mean protracted living death ! 


Worse things than war! Where, Virtue, where art thou ? 


Nor sex nor age can hope for mercy now ! 
"T were vain to plead for grace in Pity’s name, 
When lust of victory doth its victims claim! 


Worse things than war! Well may we kneel to pray, 


That from this world such scenes may pass away ! 
Should not all nations for this end combine, 


And round the Saviour’s brows their laurels twine ? 


Win. Kitching 
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Attitude of Women Toward the Inter- 
national Peace Movement. 
Mrs. ANNA 
BANQUET OF THE AMERICAN 
Society, May 18. 


GARLIN SPENCER AT THE 


PEACE 


ADDRESS OF 
ANNUAI 


Friends: 

I have been asked to say a word to-night as to 
the attitude of women toward the peace question. I 
have no desire to divide the sentiment of men and 
women on this or any other question, but it is of some 
importance and interest to know that the two greatest 
organizations of women of international character which 
the world holds to-day are both committed to peace as 
an active propaganda, and as the most uniting of all the 
chords of sentiment and ideal which they strike. The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, in its world as- 
sociation, has a very active peace department. That 
larger body of women, which is much more representa- 
tive of all the interests of modern womanhood, the In- 
ternational Council of Women, composed of the National 
Councils of seventeen different countries, has united 
upon universal peace and international arbitration as the 
one point of common appeal, common sympathy, and 
united effort. Near the date at which this meeting is 
held, in the seventeen different countries represented in 
the International Council there will be held countless 
meetings for the propagation of the peace idea, under 
the auspices of the national and local councils; as was 
the case in May of last year. 

It certainly means something when the women of all 
the world, so far as the civilized and more advanced 
countries are concerned, can come together and say: 
“Though we may differ in our religious emphasis and 
statement, so that we cannot pass a resolution involving 
any theological belief; though we may differ in our 
view as to the proper position of woman in the State, so 
that suffragists and anti-suffragists cannot unite; though 
we may differ in our attitude toward the matter of per- 
sonal habit, such as is enforced by the W. C. T. U., so 
that we cannot pass any distinctively temperance resolu- 
tion involving a method of applying the principles, — 
though we may differ upon many questions, upon this 
one we stand united! As women we are tired of bring- 
ing forth sons for slaughter on battlefields! [ Applause. ] 
As women we see clearly — perhaps in a more intimate 
and peculiar manner than the ordinary man can compre- 
hend — the sacredness and the cost of a human life. 
We are no longer ready to respond to the calls for larger 
armies and bigger navies, which mean more men set 
apart, not alone for possible or positive destruction of 
body, but too often for the demoralization of character 
and lowering of ideals. 

I recently heard read in a public meeting selections 
from a book published in Germany, which gave minute 
instructions to young men entering the army. One of 
the most vital sentences, beginning a long chapter of 
instruction as to the way in which the young soldier 
should look upon his future work as an officer of the 
army, was like this—the substance burned itself into 
my consciousness too deeply for misquotation in its es- 
“You will have to leave behind you the moral 
What does that mean? That the 


sence : 
ideals of civil life.” 
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soldier must leave behind him, in the first place, the 
ideal of the sacredness of a human life. That which 
would be murder in the ordinary relations of the family, 
society and the state, at home and in peace, must become 
to him a badge of distinction in its execution on the 
battlefield. The ideal of forming himself to be, along 
with his equipment, a more and more dangerous engine 
of destruction — that must be the ideal cherished by 
him! We have recently been shown by a striking and 
graphic illustration in Germany what the spirit of mili- 
tarism is when it reaches its culmination. Its arrogance 
becomes so overmastering that it is counted an honorable 
and proper thing to kill a subordinate officer who is not 
sufficiently deferential to his chief! 

The women of the different countries who have joined 
together in international relationship have come to feel 
that on this one point they may touch a chord that may 
help to bind the world together in a different attitude. 
They may help tosay all together in one form or another : 
“We will not set apart any body of men who shall be 
obliged to turn their backs upon the moral ideals which 
we have wrought out with such effort to help us in ‘our 
living together in peace and in the ordinary relations of 
life. This is too great a sacrifice.” 

The horrors of war may be dwelt upon, but these are 
not the things that chiefly affect me in my thought of 
this whole question. There are certain things that are 
worse than death, worse than bloodshed, worse than 
slaughter. One such thing is to live unharmed, and be 
willing to accept an ignoble position; to live safe and 
comfortable, while those things that are more precious 
than life are wasted with the prodigality of the immoral 
impulse. There is that about the military spirit itself 
which is infinitely worse, to my conception, than the 
raking of the guns across the earth, or the last heart-beat 
of a million soldiers on a thousand fields. There is that 
in the military spirit which treads upon everything that 
is ideal, everything that is delicate, everything that is 
humane, everything that distinguishes the human race 
in its higher life from the human race in its lower life, or 
the savage beast below the human. The greatest evil is 
in the military spirit itself; in the idealization of force as 
the settler of disputes, as the arbiter of destiny. It is 
that which is worse than any of its effects, infinitely 
worse, and some of us have felt during the last few years 
in America that we were suffering from reversion to a 
lower type in this respect here in this country. 

It would have seemed incredible to any one in this 
audience, I am sure, ten years ago, that we should begin 
again to deify the soldier, and put the conqueror upon a 
pedestal not only for deference, but even for moral ad- 
miration, that we should place again the man of military 
achievement as the ideal hero before our children. I 
cannot believe that this is anything but a passing phase. 
I cannot believe that we shall continue to place our reli- 
ance here in America upon armies and navies. I cannot 
believe that we shall so far lose sight of that which has 
made our chief glory and our greatest opportunity in the 
past, our peaceful and fraternal attitude toward all the 
world. I cannot believe that we have outgrown that in 
this new craze for military expansion. What kind of ex- 
pansion do we want? What kind are we achieving, if 
we will only not becloud it and confuse it by this mili- 
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tarism recently awakened? We are making our name 
felt and our influence felt throughout the world. 

I heard a pathetic story told by a Hindu woman not 
long ago. From the zenanas, she said, the high caste 
women stole at night to ask an American woman to tell 
them stories of a country in which women were free and 
respected, and the mothers of the race were held in honor 
in a different sense from what those Hindu women knew 
in their own land. That was an expansion of an idea. 
If that missionary woman had had a gun in her hand, 
and had said, “Accept the domination of my country, 
or I cannot show you what womanhood is in a land of 
freedom,” would there have been any stealing out of the 
zenana in the dead of night to get that touch of light 
from another land ? 

What has been the expansion we have had? It has 
been a thrilling impulse of freedom! Shall we imperil 
it for the sake of having a few costly vessels of war, that 
a new change, a perhaps rapid change, in invention will 
make absolutely worthless in a year or two? 

Just think for a minute what we have to do in this 
country. We are spending a hundred millions of dol- 
lars a year in charity. And we ask: “Is this to bea 
perpetual expense?” Why are so many people incom- 
petent to self-support? We find that a third are so be- 
cause of ill health, weakness, disease, or accident. We 
are finding out again that the reasons for the greater 
amvunt of the disease among the poorer class of people 
are bad homes and unsanitary environment. Three 
hundred thousand dark rooms in the city of New York 
alone, and the slums of other cities emulating that dread- 
ful condition! We are finding out that if we can only 
apply the proper machinery we can surround the children 
who are born even into the slums of the cities with a 
better life and better chances. But this costs money. 
We are finding out that that dread white terror, tuber- 
culosis, which kills so many people, can be held in leash. 
But it takes money to provide better homes, opportuni- 
ties, sanitariums, etc. 

We are trying again to see how we can get rid of an- 
other great item of expense. It costs us over sixty mil- 
lions of dollars a year for our penal system, exclusive of 
the income from the plants of the great prisons and re- 
formatories, and the fees and fines we receive back. We 
have found that eighty per cent of our criminals can be 
reformed and set back again into right relations to 
society. And when we ask, Why is it that they need 
reforming? we find it is because the boys have not 
breathing-places enough, and their misplaced energy is 
dammed up to the danger point, and must burst forth. 
We find we are letting social evils flourish, so that young 
life is corrupt before it understands the difference between 
vice and virtue. 

We could count for hours the great tasks laid upon 
our own people here in America, tasks that belong to re- 
generation, to uplift, to the building up of life. And 
why can we not do them more rapidly and more per- 
fectly? For two reasons: 

One is because we are always needing more money 
for schools, more money for enlightened social werk, and 
we are using up the most precious lives we have, the 
lives of people who are born to direct these agencies for 
social regeneration, in sending them around begging for 
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money to do their work with —the most costly misuse 
of human life we are engaged in. And then we talk 
about having plenty of money for army and navy, for 
military show, for the pomp and circumstance of mimic 
or real war! 

But deeper than lack of money is the lack of faith in 
the developing power of moral influences and agencies. 
People are recreant to the ideals of human life that Em- 
erson, whose name we are frequently taking upon our 
lips at this time, preached to us. We do not believe 
what Channing said: “ Every human soul is sacred, un- 
speakably so, and therefore every child has a right to 
the best development society can afford.” It is because 
we do not believe these things as we should that we are 
indifferent, and the money does not come for the real 
uplifting agencies, but goes for destruction and then for 
patching and mending. 

And why do we not believe in moral forces? It is 
hecause many of us have not learned that they are the 
only real forces. If you put a hand upon a human be- 
ing, or a nation puts its hand upon another nation, to 
hold that human being or to hold that nation by artificial 
pressure, you have done absolutely nothing to that hu- 
man being and nothing to that nation to elevate them, 
no matter what superficial advantages you may have 
offered to them or they may have accepted. Only when 
there is a response from within can there be growth, and 
it is moral forces alone that win this response. These 
are truisms, but if we believed them we could regen- 
erate the world! [ Applause. 
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A Horrid Dream. 


Garvin at the recent dedication of the 
rsonville. 


Address of Gorernor 
Rhode Island monument at Ande 

The memories aroused by this spot are sad ones, but 
the occasion itself calls for the deepest gratitude. We 
may indeed be thankful to meet here, in an unbroken 
nation — as brothers, once estranged, but now knit to- 
gether in the bonds of a common history and a common 
destiny. ; 

Those of us who, on either side, participated in the 
Civil War, look back upon it asa horrid dream. We 
wonder that a self-governing people could have been so 
irrational and so hard-hearted as to try to settle their 
differences by the arbitrament of war. 

The four bloody years serve to remind us how small 
an advance our boasted civilization has made from bar- 
barism,— how little, indeed, we have risen above the 
brutes, 

A few generations ago dueling was regarded in the 
same light that war now is. When two acquaintances 
had a difference, the code of honor permitted, and under 
some circumstances was thought to compel, them to meet 
in mortal combat. Yet, looking back upon the proceed- 
ing, in what respect did it differ, in morals or in its 
effects, from any street brawl? In what way would it 
have been worse for Alexander Ilamilton, his friends or 
his country, had he been done to death by a burglar, in- 
stead of a political opponent * 

To go upon the field of honor — God save the mark — 
for the purpose and with the intent to kill another is 
murder in the first degree, even though that other is 
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equally armed and equally bent upon destruction. The 


whole procedure is irrational, savage, brutal. 

War is dueling writ large. Although we do not as 
yet see it, to settle a dispute by the method of war, or to 
class its declaration with other ways of arriving at inter- 
national agreement, is to place all who are responsible 
therefor upon a level with the wild beasts, and the indi- 
vidual who is most responsible needs courage only to 
make him a modern Nero. 

Brutal itself, every war begets a brood of cruelties. 
Weyler’s reconcentrado policy in Cuba aroused our 
people to a high pitch of righteous indignation. Had 
we then been charged with being equally inhuman, our 
answer in all sincerity would have been: “Is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this thing?” And yet within 
two years we had adopted a similar policy in the Philip- 
pines, and had added to the Spanish ferocity the “ water 
cure” and the giving of no quarter. 

About the same time a still more destructive recon- 
centrado policy was adopted by the mighty British 
empire in dealing with the Boers of South Africa. 

In the opinion of the Southern people, the devastation 
by the Northern army in the Shenandoah Valley and in 
Sherman’s march to the sea was unnecessary and inex- 
cusable. So thought the North of the sufferings of 
prisoners here in Andersonville. 

Indeed, when a nation embarks upon the work of 
slaughter, has staked success, and, it may be, its very 
existence upon the decision of the battlefield, any laws 
of war — which in their nature are arbitrary — have but 
slight binding force upon either combatant. In a busi- 
ness where murder, arson, robbery and fraud are counted 
as virtues, receiving the highest praise and the greatest 
reward, it certainly is a fine distinction to say that pris- 
oners should be well treated, and that non-combatants, 
together with their property, should be protected. 

The veterans of the Civil War have, I believe, been 
conservators of peace; assuredly this is true of the 
rank and file. After witnessing the ravages of the 
march and the carnage of the battlefield, they were 
ready to echo the words of General Sherman, “ War is 
hell.” 

Unlike a volunteer soldiery, a standing army is a 
continual menace to the pursuits of peace. Regular 
officers, so far as their influence extends, are fomenters 
of war, ever ready to transmute the smiling face of 
nature into war’s horrid visage. Again, the civil depart- 
ment of our national government, with whom the power 
to declare war rests, has on many occasions shown itself 
only too ready to second in this respect the wishes of the 
military branch. 

I have long wished that the presidents and the con- 
gressmen who are in haste to enter upon an unnecessary 
or aggressive war could be compelled to go upon the 
firing line. No doubt if such a requirement existed, 
peace would be perpetual, since these verbal fire-eaters, 
as a rule, take precious good care to keep themselves at 
a safe distance from the hum of shot and shell. 

The war between the states sprang directly from an 
incompetent and misrepresentative Congress. Nobody 
now desires the reéstablishment of slavery, and the in- 
herent viciousness of that institution might and would, 
under wise leadership, have been recognized and ended 
without a bloody emancipation. 
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What we need in the United States above all else, in 
order to establish perpetual peace with our neighbors, 
goodwill between all sections, justice between man and 
man, and a steady advance in prosperity of which all 
shall be partakers, is a system of just representation —a 
system which will give to each minority party, as well as 
to each majority, its due proportion in every legislative 
body, municipal, state and national. Had such existed 
before the Civil War, the union-loving people, both 
North and South, would have been represented in Con- 
gress much more largely, and the action of that body, 
guided by the light of reason instead of folly, would 
have written for this country another and a far brighter 
page in its history. , 

Certain persons, who give to strenuousness the highest 
place in the list of virtues, are prating of an irrepressible 
conflict between the Saxon and the Slav. In grandilo- 
quent phrase, as though speaking ex-cathedra, they pre- 
dict that either Russia, on the one hand, or an Anglo- 
Saxon alliance, on the other, is destined to rule the 
world, and that the present century will see one of these 
powers subjugated by the other. Such talk is worthy 
of consideration only because it tends to bring about the 
deplorable events it foretells. How much better and 
more rational to look forward to a federation of nations, 
a greater United States, not of the Americas alone, but 
of the whole world. 

Let every brave man’s death in this prison, let every 
monument here erected to his memory, be flagstones 
paving the way to universal peace. 

And may that road be short. 
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Civilization Not Advanced by Armies. 
From a sermon by Rev. Leighton Parks, D. D., of Boston. 


When the story is written — and it has not yet been 
written —of the awful suffering that has followed the 
advance of civilization in India, in Madagascar, in Java, 
in the Philippines and in China, our children’s children 
will stand apalled and wonder how we could have done 
it, just as we wonder how our fathers could have suffered 
the delusion of the witches. Weare notso far advanced 
as we think we are, and when I say “we” I mean the 
most favored nations. 

Now some one will say: “ This is the talk of a minister, 
and not of a man of practical affairs. If a man who 
knows the world were to deal with this subject, he would 
know that you cannot carry the blessings of civiliza- 
tion except — we will not say by cruelty — no, we will 
not say by manifest injustice — no, but you cannot carry 
the blessings of civilization except by force.” Now you 
would repudiate force as applied to yourselves. Yes; 
but it is necessary, we are told, in carying civilization to 
the backward nations. And the proof, so it is asserted — 
the proof is that all through history it has been the army 
that has carried civilization (such as it was), and if you 
took the armed force away from the state anarchy would 
result. 

Now, in answer to that, I venture to ask you to con- 
sider, my friends, whether this be the true state of the 
case; for I am convinced, for one, that it is not the true 
state of the case; that we have been deceived by the 
historians; that the battles of the world have filled so 
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graphic a space in picture that our attention has been 
drawn to them as if they were the real cause of the ad- 
vance of civilization, when I believe they were nothing 
of the sort. 

Indeed, I would go farther, and I venture the asser- 
tion that these things have hindered more than they 
have helped. Now, do not misunderstand me; I believe 
that in the state, just as in the city, there must be a 
police force, and that order must be kept wherever a 
government exists. We will have no discussion about 
that. The point is this: Has civilization been advanced 
by the army? I say, No! 

Then it is answered: “ Well, such civilization as we 
have came, did it not, from the Roman Empire?” Yes, 
largely. “ Well, the Roman Empire extended its borders 
by force of arms, did it not?” Yes. “ Very well, then, 
is it not true that but for the force of arms of Rome we 
should not have the civilization in which we now re- 
joice?” And I answer, No; it’s not true! For here, 
have you ever considered what countries Rome really 
conquered? They were, first, the Provinces of Italy; 
they were Spain and Gaul, the littoral of North Africa, 
a part of Egypt and a part of Asia Minor. That is all 
Rome ever conquered. Now where are those nations 
to-day? Are they in the van of civilization ? 

Now what did Rome try to conquer? She tried to 
conquer the Germans, and she never was able to pene- 
trate the German forests and hold those people in sub- 
jection; and out of the German forests have come 
Germany, England and the United States. Captain 
Mahan has told us in one of his most interesting books 
that the Roman Empire held back the invasion of the 
barbarians for two hundred years, and gave an opportu- 
nity for the Goths to become Christianized before they 
flowed down into Italy. That is quite true; but what 
was the Roman Empire doing then? It was standing 
on the defensive; it had long ago given yp any attempt 
to conquer these unconquerable people. The people 
who went into the German forests and converted your 
fathers and mine were the Arian missionaries who carried 
nothing with them but the Gospel, and but for those men 
you and I would never have received the civilization in 
which we rejoice. For had those barbarians that in- 
vaded Italy and trampled out the ancient civilization 
been un-Christianized, exactly the same effect would 
have followed as from the invasion of the Moslems; but 
inasmuch as they were Christianized they heard with re- 
spect the voice of bishop and priest and monk, and re- 
ceived submissively the laws and customs and thought of 
Rome. A Roman army invaded England, but when the 
pressure came upon the Empire those garrisons had to 
be recalled, and England reverted, and not one trace, 
beyond a Roman pavement here and there and a splendid 
road, was left of the Roman occupation. But when 
Augustine landed on the coast of Kent he brought 
Roman law, Roman custom, Roman civilization. 

It is not true that we who are carrying civilization in 
the van of the onward march of humanity to-day have 
received it from the power of the arms of Rome. We 
have received it from men whom those arms were never 
able to conquer. 

And I instance one more example, in modern history, 
which many here can still remember, and that is the 
opening of Japan. Instead of occupying Japan, we 
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treated her as if she were civilized (which she was not), 
and to-day she stands in the forefront. Does any man 
believe that if when Perry opened the ports of Japan, 
England (and I mention her because she is the one 
country that has best learned how to colonize) — does 
any one suppose that if England had been asked to take 
possession of that island, Japan to-day would be the 
ally of England? No. We carried to those people the 
best, and we appealed to the highest motive, and see 
the result. 

Now, brethren, I will not dwell upon it, but I do ask 
you, because you form public opinion, because the future 
is dependent upon you, not to attribute evil motives to 
those whose methods you do not approve of, but believe 
that the Anglo-Saxon race is to-day actuated by the 
highest and the noblest motives. But remember that it 
is possible for us, as for the Son of God, to be tempted 
to throw ourselves into hell. 


A Retrogression in Civilization. 


The following passage is taken from an address deliv- 
ered at the recent annual meeting of the British Peace 
Society by Rev. John Hunter, D.D., one of the most 
eminent Nonconformist preachers of London: 


“The day of war, alas, is not past, but morally it is an 
anachronism and retrogression in civilization. It ought 
not to be necessary now between civilized and Christian 
nations. It is a method and device of a barbarous period 
of social progress, and wherever practised, by modern 
nations, in some period of critical strain, it ought to be 
regarded like capital punishment as a horrible and tragi- 
cal thing, not to be welcomed, not to be rejoiced at, but 
to be lamented, as a crime against humanity and a sin 
against God. For how it reverses all the natural and 
moral relations of men, and it decides nothing as to the 
right or wrong*of the questions at issue — only which is 
the stronger of two military forces. A mere physical 
conquest can confer no moral right. Might cannot be 
right [applause], and the successes brought by viola- 
tion of, or compromises with, moral law, are the most 
dangerous successes that can be won by men or nations. 
The true strength of nations rests in their allegiance to 
the highest ideal, and law, which they see and know. 
This, which is the teaching of religion, is the verdict of 
history. There never was a bolder and braver predic- 
tion than the third beatitude, “ Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth.” Though the word “ meek ” 
has been spoiled for us by its association with weakness 
and want of spirit, yet we know well what it meant. 
Jesus meant that the coming race would not be a coarse 
and brutal and arrogant people, but a race strong in all 
the higher qualities, strong in justice, strong in truth, 
strong in love and sympathy and self-sacrifice and reli- 
gion; chivalrous, gentle, friendly, brotherly people. It 
is a bold prophecy, I say; but to an extent which few 
realize, it has become true, and will become more and 
more true as years and days go by. The progress of 
civilization so far has actually consisted in the gradual 
ascendency in communities of the higher human qualities 
and of the unselfish virtues. And all noble development 


is in this direction, in leaving behind us our animalism, 
brutalism and barbarism, and all the methods and ways 
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born of them. In the lower and ruder stages of life, the 
survival of the fittest seems a merciless law, but by and 
by it takes on a new expression ; it takes the weak under 
its protection, by summoning to their aid those human 
sympathies which render it necessary for the strong to 
help and defend the weak, if they themselves would 
come off conquerors in the struggle and vindicate their 
own fitness to live. Let us not turn our faces away, 
then, from the possibility of universal peace. Let us 
keep the ideal of Christian civilization steadily before us 
—the nations of the world bound in the bonds of 
brotherhood. We are no longer at the brutal and bar- 
barous stage of social evolution ; and it is no longer right 
to think and speak about war as men used in less en- 
lightened times, praising and glorifying, as did Tennyson 
in “Maud,” that worthless and, even then, antiquated 
barbarism —the Crimean war— because it broke in 
upon a state of things at home that was full of wrong 
and shame. If war is to be encouraged on the ground 
that without it the noble passions and heroic virtues 
grow cold and die, why do we not return to the savage 
state when every man was a fighter? But “ Peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than war”; and the 
manly and heroic qualities need have no difficulty in 
finding, as they have found, other fields for their exer- 
cise and display than the battlefield. Think of the great 
moral and social reforms which were carried forward 
during the reign of Queen Victoria without shedding a 
drop of blood. Let us do the fullest justice to the cour- 
age that is shown in battle, but let us also remember the 
courage, the moral and Christian courage that is shown 
in the service of truth and charity. It is time that war 
was seen in its true colors, stripped of the trappings 
with which it is usually adorned. No matter how 
righteous or unavoidable it may seem to be, its actual 
facts are ever unspeakably horrible, its methods brutal 
and morally vulgar. Few of us have imagination enough 
to realize the enormous costliness of the war-system as 
it is in Europe, even in times of peace. All that is an- 
nually spent on libraries, art galleries, and on public 
education is more than swallowed up by a few days of 
war. That is part of the cost which civilization pays to 
barbarism. And to all this we have to add the diversion 
of the mental and moral energies of a people from the 
ennobling arts of peace with all their fruits. 


New Books. 
By Edwin D. Mead. 
Association. 304 





Tne INFLUENCE OF EMERSON. 
Boston: The American Unitarian 
pages. Price, $1.20 net. 


Students of Emerson, this, his centennial year, will 
find this book a most valuable aid in their studies. It 
blazes the way in the Emersonian forest and shows how 
to proceed in order to a just and adequate comprehen- 
sion of the character and remarkable influence of Emer- 
son on American literature, thought and religion. Mr. 
Mead has been a patient, painstaking, sympathetic, and 
even enthusiastic student and interpreter of the Concord 
thinker and philosopher for a full quarter of a century. 
The three chapters of this book, “The Philosophy of 
Emerson,” “ Emerson and Theodore Parker,” and “ Em- 
erson and Carlyle,” portray the salient features of Emer- 
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son’s thought and work as Mr. Mead conceives him. 
The quotations from Emerson’s writings, of which the 
book is so interestingly full, are well made, and enable 
the reader to see the philosopher and poet through his 
own utterances,—a most excellent way indeed, if it 
were not so difficult sometimes to understand what it 
really was that he was trying to say in those wonderful 
phrases, whose beauty always remains even when the 
thought is too profound to be easily comprehended. 
Quotation from Mr. Mead’s book would be of little 
value in giving any prorer idea of it, as what he says 
hangs together from end to end so closely that one does 
not know where to start or stop. Read the whole book ; 
it will stimulate you and do you good, even if you do 
not always agree, as you certainly will not, with either 
Emerson or Mr. Mead. 


Bertua VON SuTTNER DIE “ SCHWAERMERIN ” FUER 
GuETE. With portraits and a selection of “thought- 
pearls.” By Leopold Katscher. Dresden: E. Pierson’s 
Verlag. Preis 50 pfg. 


In this booklet of 130 pages Mr. Katscher, a warm 
personal friend of hers, gives a brief history of the life 
and work of the Baroness von Suttner, whose sixtieth 
birthday was observed by her many friends on the 9th 
of June. It contains two portraits of the Baroness, one 
of her when she was thirty years old, the other from a 
recent photograph. Mr. Katscher has also collected 
from the Baroness’ works, of which she has produced a 
large number, and put into his booklet a hundred or more 
of her epigrammatic sayings in which the fine, practi- 
cal, humanitarian spirit of the author is vividly revealed. 
Many of these are peace sentiments from her different 
works. The book would be an admirable one for stu- 
dents of German in our schools and colleges, and we 
should be glad to see it widely used in this way. 


First Srers 1n Pusiic Speaxine. By George W. 
Hoss, LL. D. Topeka, Kansas: Crane & Company. 

One who has ever done any public speaking will wish, 
when he takes up this little book and examines a few 
pages of it, that he had had the privilege of reading 
every line of it before he first ventured upon his feet to 
say something to an audience. It probably contains as 
much good sense about public speaking — not “ orating,” 
for there is none of that in it —as has ever been put 
into the same number of pages. Dr. Hoss, the head of 
the Western School of Oratory at Wichita, Kansas, has 
had long experience as a public speaker and teacher of 
youth in the art of speech, and he has built up his “short 
and simple” story, touching the art of speaking in a 
natural and therefore scientific way. The book is free 
from that high-flying verbiage which ruins so many 
works on oratory. The author makes no pretense that 
his work is other than elementary, but his elements are 
applicable to all public speaking, not to that of tyros 
only, and whoever masters the principles which he sets 
forth will never really need anything else except a good 
head, a good tongue, a good education, good sense and 
practice. These good things are a good deal, and Dr. 
Hoss does not propose to make public speakers of those 
who have them not. One of the finest of the fine arts is 
that of plain, simple, natural, intelligent, effective speech, 
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and Dr. Hoss tells in a plain and practical way how to 
take “the first steps” therein. There is one particular 
commendation of his work: Ie teaches public speaking 
in the interests of the promotion of truth and right and 
goodness, the abolition of war and all other evils, and 
the setting up of the Kingdom of God among men. 

PionEERS OF RexviGious Liserty 1n America. Bos- 
ton: The American Unitarian Association. 
$1.50 net. 

The chapters of this book were given as lectures in 
the First Church in Boston in the spring of this year, in 
what is known as “The Great and Thursday Lecture” 
course. The purpose of the book is to set forth some of 
the great principles through which religious freedom in 
this country was achieved, and the characters and labors 
of the great men who advocated and made them tri- 
umphant. The authors of the Chapters are Edwin 1). 
Mead, President Faunce of Brown University, Willis- 
ton Walker, D. D., Benjamin F. Trueblood, Thomas R. 
Slicer, Professor Wm. W. Fenn of Ilarvard, Dr. Wash- . 
ington Gladden, John Coleman Adams, D.D., Professor 
Francis G. Peabody, Rev. James Eells, and, Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot. The pioneers of religious liberty of whom 
they respectively treat are William Brewster, Roger 
Williams, Thomas Hooker, William Penn, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, William Ellery Channing, Horace Bushnell, 
Hosea Ballou, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Theodore Parker 
and Phillips Brooks. This list of writers and of emi- 
nent men whose work is treated in its pages ought to 
secure for the book a very wide reading. 


396 pages. 


Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 
to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 








MANAGER WANTED. 


We desire to employ a trustworthy lady or gentleman to 
manage our business in this County and adjoining territory. 
Our house is well and favorably known. 


$20.00 Straight Cash Salary and all Expenses paid 

each week by Check direct from Headquarters. 
Expense money advanced; previous experience unnecessary ; 
position permanent. Address, Thomas J. Cooper, Manager, 
1040 Caxton Building, Chicago, Ill. 


THE “WHIM.” 


Ernest Crosby (author of “Captain Jinks, Hero”) 
and Benedict Prieth, Editors. 


The “WHIM” is an artistic monthly magazinelet 
which handles War and Militarism without gloves. 


Price, 5 cents per copy; by the year, 50 cents. 
THE “WHIM,” 38OX 288 Newark, N. J. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chusen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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